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SELECTED. 


LILIAN OF THE VALE. 


Having partially recovered from a nervous dis- 
temper, brought on by a severe course of academi- 
cal studies, I determined to withdraw for the sum- 
mer months into the country, where my constitu- 
tion, naturally weak, might be invigorated, and my 
mind be diverted from preying on my body, by the 
novelty and variety of such amusements as woods, 
and rivers, and mountains, and valleys, afford. Both 
inclination and necessity (for [ was not affiuent) in- 
duced me to seek a place of retirement at once 
humble and private, where my expenditure would 
beinconsiderable, and my actions might escape from 
that ceremonious restraint, which the forms of so- 
ciety impose upon its members. I had travelled 
for some time in search of such an abode, but with 
little success ; when one evening as I was returning, 
quite chagrined, to the village, where I had lain the 

“night before, my eyes were attracted to a narrow 
sheep-walk, which’ deviated nearly at right angles 
from the high road,.by something which I thought 
resembled an ornament of dress lying in the middle 
of the path. Upon taking“it up, I found it to be a 
pale blue ribband, simply folded in the form of a 
star-knot and held together by a silken thread of 
the same colour. This was some proof at least, that 
a habitation was not far distant, and I immediately 
determinédto attempt discovering it ; for, beside 
the desire of returning the trifle to its owner, I was 
strongly tinctured with that theory which appropri- 
ates much of our future destiny to such accidental 
occurrences, and I firmly believed that this path- 
way and no other would lead me to the object in 
search of which I had set out; especially as the 
aforesaid ribband did not lie near the road I was pur- 
suing, but a considerable distance from it on the 
byepath, thereby obviously pointing out to me the 
way I should choose. 

The path I speak of sunk down between two hills, 
descending much below the level of the high road, 
and at length opening into a green platform which 
overlooked a still deeper declivity. I shall never 
forget the enchanting prospect which offered itself 


by the two banks, which rose from the platform, 
and concealed both it and the steep down valley it 
overhung, from the passengers on the high road.— 
I seemed as if suspended in mid air, for the purpose 
of surveying the hollow woodland beneath me to 
the greatest advantage ; for the precipitous descent 
of the mountain, on whose side I was placed, pre- 
vented me from seeing that there was any thing un- 
der my feet but the surface of the platform itself.— 
The valley was of considerable extent, and termi- 
nated either way in a dark glen; it was perfectly 
verdant, except where its green mantle was reliev- 
ed by the deeper tints of several masses of foliage 
with which the lawns were interspersed, by a few 
glistening rocks, or by the bright surface of a stream 
which ran at the bottom, forming innumerable cas- 
cades and waterfalls, which gave an uncommon 
sweetness and purity to the air. At one end of the 
valley appeared a small cottage scarcely indeed ap- 
parent, from the number of trees which surrounded 
it, and open only in front towards the river on whose 
opposite side it lay. A few wreaths of thin blue 
smoke curling above it, showed it to be inhabited. 
Here then, said I, shall my labors at length cease, 
if all the wealth I am master of can purchase a cor- 
ner in such a paradise. Looking about to see how 
I should descend from my present altitude to this 
Eden, a little goat made its appearance on the edge 
of the precipice, just where it was met by the bank 
forming the side of the recess where I stood, and 
guzing full at me for some time, disappeared. I ap- 


found that the former pathway still wound by the 
foot of the bank wall, and continued in a slantir 
direction down the precipice, till it ended at the 
ford which lay across the river, and led up to the 
cottage weg 
ble dange’ I doubled this promontary, and descend- 
ed cautiously, my four-footed guide running Ga be- 
fore me, and stopping at intervals to see if I fo.lowed. 
Surely (said I, still theorising as I followed my ac- 
tive conductor to the bottom, ) my fate lies this way ; 
here have 1 a second regulator of my path; there 


> 


With some difficulty and considera- 


must be something in these governing accidents, I 
found the river much wider and more rapid than I 
expected ; a large tree, supported at each end on 
massive stones, lay across the deepest part of the 
stream, where there were no rocks to serve as steps. 
Over this my nimble vaunt-couricr trotted, and ina 
few moments led me to the threshold of the cottage, 
which I entered unceremoniously. As my figure 
darkened the door, a matron who sat within raised 
her eyes from the book which lay upon her knee, 
and somewhat astonished, I suppose, at the sudden- 
ness of my appearance, waited without speaking till 
I had explained myself. ying apologised for my 
intrusion, and related ‘nee 

casioned it, I briefly mentioned the object in search 
of which I was travelling. The matron civilly re- 
plied, that her cottage, from its smallness, was ill 
adapted to my purposes, but that if I was satisfied 
with such an humble residence, if I thought my 


umstances which oc- 





to my view, as I stood in the green recess, formed 


heajJth would be improved by the situation, I was 





proached the place where it had vanished, and | 





welcome to a part of her house ; that she only re- 
gretted her inability to provide me with a suitable 
apartment. 

I agreed with the good woman on her own termis, 
and finding myself fatigued by my journey, I soon 
retired to my chamber. It was a small room, neat- 
ly but simply furnished ; a little bed lay in one cox- 
ner, a woman’s dressing-stand, and a couple of old- 
fashioned chairs, with an oaken table, nearly com- 
pleted the inventory. A few books, chiefly moral 
aad religious, stood upon a shelf near the window ; 
one of these I opened, and found the word Lilian, 
written in a delicate character, on the title page.— 
Without waiting to make any further observation, 
I went to bed and fell asleep innmediately. 

When the soul is entranced in slumber, and we 
are as divided between life and death, there are 
sounds often heard in such moments, which seem 
to partake of another and a superior world ; sounds 
of that wild and visionary description to which, wak- 
ing, we can find no parallel. With such celestial 
music in my ears | awoke in the morning, but the 
sounds seemed to die away as I returned to the con- 
sciousness of earthly existence. Whilé I was regret 
ting that my dream was not reality, and before the 
echoes of its ideal symphony had ceased to vibrat: 
in my brain, methought I heard the same notes dis 
tinctly repeated by a voice, human indeed, but more 
exquisitcly sweet than ever I had heard on earth 
befure. ‘he imperfect sensations of sleep had gi- 
ven it its spirituality, but waking perception left it 
The words, struck 
apparently by a silver tongue, penetrated to my 





all its wildness and melody. 


brain, while lost in breathless transport my vision 
seemed to return. Again it sung 

Vale of the Waterfalls ' 

Glen of the River ! 

Where the wild torrents roll 
Fast and forever ! 

Wild sings the mountain-lark, 
sird of the air! 

And down in the valley 
There’s music as rare, 





Sweet blow the mountain-b« 
ligh o’er the dale, 
Waking the little bells 
Down in the Vale. 
Fresh breathes the morning-winc, 
Bright looks the day Ped 
Up to the heather-hills 


Lilian, away ! 


Raising myself on one elbow to catch these d 
cious scunds, and looking through the lattice whic! 
commanded a view of the tord, and the opposite 
side of the valley, I saw a light female figure glide 
swiftly over the sylvan bridge, and with the speed 
of wind fly up the pathway which I had descended 
yester-evening. I arose instantly, and going to the 
window, beheld her, accompanied by the little goat, 
rapidly ascending the precipice. When she had 
gained the platform, she turned towards the sun, 
which rose on the other side of the vale, and afiera 
few moments apparently given to contemplation of 
its splendour, disappeared between the banks which 
formed the verdant recess 
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Though'the morning was not far advanced, I felt 
too much interested, by the song 1 had heard, and 
the form I had seen, to think of returning to bed.— 
I hastity dressed myself, and taking up one of the 
books which lay near me, fixed my eyes on the writ- 
ten characters which I had observed the night be- 


fore. 1 know not how long I remained in this state of 


abstraction when the shadow of the good-woman of 
the house, passing over the book, awakened me from 
my reverie. Ina few minutes she repassed my win- 
_dow and proceeded to the other end of the cottage, 
where a thick copsewood reaching from it to the ri- 
yer, shut out the view of the mountains behind.— 
A green plat, fresh and dewy, lay in front of the 
cottage, and sloping down to the river, mingled its 
short herbage with the sedgy borders of the n- 
nel; a rustic bench, shadowed by the overhanging 
copse, formed a kind of bower in which the matron 
sat, now looking anxiously towards the path which 
led down from thc hills. As she sat there, I had a 
good opportunity of observing her appearance.— 
It was that of one who had seen better days, who 
had felt misfortunes keenly, but not impatiently ; 
melancholy predominated in her-countenance, but 
resignation strove hard for the superiority ; sickness 
more than age had robbed her of youth’s graces ; 
but though the rose had faded on her cheek, the lily 
still remained in allits former delicacy. Turning to- 
wards my window, her eye caught mine, and I in- 
stantly went forth to salute her. She inquired kindly 
ior my health, hoped a few days would restore it, 
and told me that her daughter had gone to pull 
some herbs which she thought would be of use to 
me, and would soon return. IT asked, if it was her 
daughter whom I had heard that morning singing 
so exquisitely. ‘* Yes (said she,) my Lilian is more 
like a bird of the air, than a thing of the earth ; in 
joy she sings of her happiness ; in wo she sings away 
her sadness ; when ‘in neither, like the birds she 
sings for very thoughtlessness.” ** And if I may 
judge (suid 1) by the rapidity with which she as- 
cended yon precipice, she must have their wings 
too, as well as their song.” The matron smiled.— 
* Lilian (said she) has lived here for fourteen years, 
froin infancy to girlhood ; and these mountains are 
grown so familiar to her, that she might tread them 
blindfold. 


her duty to me does not require her presence, she 


In truth, sir, she is a wild one; when 


spends her time wandering through the recesses of 
this valley and the surrounding hills ; she goes sing- 
ing her little roundelays over the whole wilderness, 
and there is scarcely a rock, a cave, or a precipice, 
which has not echoed to her song.” ** Fongive me 
said 1) if Lask whether you are a native of this ¥al- 
ley ; your conversation would lead me to think not.” 
** Alas, sir! (replied the matron,) I saw many years 
of sorrow before I came to this solitude. My hus- 
band was an officer of distinction in the army—but, 
aush ! (said she, putting her finger to her lips, )— 
Lilian is coming ;—and I think it but fair to keep 
the canker from the bud, let the old tree decay as it 
will,” sdded she, forcing a smile as her daughter ap- 
proached. 

At the end of the arbour where I sat, the foliage 
was sufficiently thick to conceal me, yet not so 
dense as to prevent my seeing what might pass with- 
out; receiving a sign.ficant smile from the widow, 
J withdrew myself farther into the shade, just as the 
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girl had reached the foot of the bridge. When she 
came to the middle where the watcr was deepest, 
she stopped, and clasping her hands, while she drew 
them to her neck with that natural grace which be- 
longs to the period of extreme youthfulness, at the 
same time bending her erial form into the attitude 
of one supplicating inwardly, she looked at her mo- 
ther with an intensity of expression, which denoted 
more heartful feelings than words could possibly con- 
vey. This beautiful apparition seemed to have but 
just escaped the 


ace of childhood ; or rather, ex- 
treme innocence had prolonged that portion of her 
life beyond its due period ; her figure was small, 
but exquisitely proportioned, as was evident from 
her delicate arms bare almost to the shoulder, and 


her tiny feet and ancles which the mo intain dress | 


she wore was not calculated to conceal. 
was of a glossy fairness, and her complexion of that 


fine bloom which arises from health and purity of 


blood. Considerably heightened by exercise, the 
glow of her cheek was onlysurpassed by the bright 
redness of her mouth, which seemed indeed the ve- 
ry bed of sweetness. Eyes, with which we are in- 
clined to imagine angels, heavenly blue and liquid 
from the overflowing of a tender and sensitive 
heart. A-simple white wrapper, of very thin mus- 
lin, showed off the harmony and gracefulness of her 
figure to the @featest advantage, and more like a 
mist than a garment, shrouded this little goddess ; 
and as the foam of the cataract curled to*her foot, 
or burst in a thousand frothy shanes around her, she 
stood like the Naiad of the River, which thundered 
in unruly joy at receiving her amongst its billows 

In this attitude she advanced, brightening as she 
approached her mother, and mincing her steps with 
girlish sportiveness, till she came within a few pa- 
ces of the bower ; then, unclasping her hands and 
spreading her arms, ss if to embrace her anxious pa- 
rent, like a spirit at play, she began a kind of fan- 
tastic dance ; and as het nimble fairy feet twinkled 
on the green turf, and her thin garb floated on her 
shoulders like wings, I thought the veritable Ariel 
swam before my sight, ¥ondiy tantalising her de- 
lighted mother, who sat with outstretched arms to 
receive her, while tears of joy trickled from her 
eyes, the playful girl still continued, without actual- 
ly touching, to hover round her, accompanying her 
fantastic movements with a little song of the wildest 
sweetest cadency. 

I’ve been roaming ! I’ve been roaming ! 
Where the meadow dew is sweet, 

And Pm coming! and ’'m coming ! 
With its pearls upon my feet. 

I’ve been roaming! Pve been roaming ! 
O’er red rose and lily fair, 

And ?’'m coming ! and 'm coming ! 
With their blossoms in my hair. 

Vve been roaming! I’ve been roaming ! 
Where the honeysuckle creeps, 

And I’m coming ! and I’m coming ! 
With its kisses on my lips. 

Here the fairy ee herself into her mother’s 
breast, and was co d with kisses, as fervently re- 
paid. 

The favorite gost, which had been her companion, 
now presented itself at the entrance of the bower, 
having a little basket of light osier suspended from 
one of its horns, and containing a profusion of flow- 
ers which its mistress had gathered in her excur- 


Her hair | 





= SS 
sions. In rising from her mother’s lap to relieve 
her companion from its charge, my figure met her 
view. A blush, at the recollection that she had 
been seen by a stranger, overspread her whole face, 
bosom, and even her arms, with the deepest crim- 
son. When the good woman presented her to me 
as her daughter, with her cheek half averted, she 
made me a simple curtsey, and retired almost like 
a child behind her mother. In a little time we went 
to breakfast in the arbour, and the business of the 
scene was arelief to her embarrassment, but she re- 
mained in total silence, whilst at every turn of my 
head the blood mantled involuntarily to her cheek 

and bosom. In this secluded valley, where perhaps 
| no one of my sex above the grade of a peasant had 
ever appe red, and from which society was natural- 
ly excluded, neither her bashfulness nor her reserve 
surprised me, especially when I considered her ex- 
treme youth; but that such a beautiful creation 
could exist upon earth, without drawing the world 
to adore it as the symbol of heavenly perfection, war 
to me totally inexplicable. 








Sensations which I never had experienced before, 
sensations under which my entire frame trembled 
with an agitation at once excessive and pleasurable, 
now took possession of my soul; { seemed to have 
plunged into a new world, a world of superior puri 
ty, where the softness of the air, and the brightness 
of the verdure, had exalted my feelings to a height 
of enthusiasm and intense sensitiveness, which we 
attribute to the inhabitants of our visionary vales of 
eternal blessedness. Shut in from the common oc- 
currences of lite which might destroy the illusion, 


placed amid 


scenery so romantic, so melancholy, 
so lovely, it was no wonder if to one of my fervid 
imagination, his nature should seem to be exalted 
by the place, rather than the beauty of the scene 
to be exaggerated by his enthusiastic disposition. — 
I forgot the actual world,—forgot that I was in it, 
and gave myself wholly up to the dreams of fancy, 


The sylvan Goddess, or spirit of this place, had now 





become famihar, and as she hovered around my 
path, pointing out the freshest spots where I miglit 
recline while she sung me into slumber, and show- 


¢ 


ing me the various fowry treasures of her enchant- 
| ed garden, I thought of Eden, of Elysium, of Para- 
dise—fancied f hadflready been transported to one 


of these delightful abodes, and her own angelic airy 
form confirmed the delusion. In fact, this singular 
irl had a character of mind and frame which was 
quite preternatural ; she wasa perfect, I had almost 
said real, Wood-nymph ; her form, heractions, her 
| thoughts, were those that belong to such a being. — 
| She seemed_to have inbibed the very spirit of ger- 
Mination which pervaded the wild productions of 
her native valley ; the tenderness and diminutive 
symmetry of its herbage, had imparted a like deli- 
cacy and grace to her form; the purity and fine- 
ness of its elements had infused themselves into her 
blood ; the wildness of its imagery,. its sublimity, 





its beauty, had assimilated the disposition of ber 
mind to themselves. She was something between 
earthly and celestial ; she had the form of a mortal, 
but the habits of a spirit. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


—— 


Human foresight often leaves its proudest poq 


sessor only a choice of evils. 
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FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
** A mother’s sorrow cannot be conceiv’d 
But by a mother.” Hawsnan Moors. 


I marked a mother at the tomb of herson. Her 
sable garment coincided with the deep gloom that 
hur heavily around her heart. Her declining head, 
her ciosé clasped hands, her fixed position, her tear 

-dewed cheek, bespoke the intensity of her 
thoughts and the sorrow of her soul. The scene 
struck the strings of sympathy, and a correspondent 
tear flowing from the impulse of a similar feeling, 
trickled down my cheek. Fancy lent her creative 
power to my mind, and methought I heard and felt 
the grief-inspired soliloquy of the heart-broken mo- 
ther, as she revolved in her depressed mind the fol- 
lowing thoughts : ‘ Ah yes, my child, thou art num- 
bered with the dead! The curtain of my hopes has 
suddenly dropped, and the thick cloud of soul-rend- 
ing despondency shuts the light of joy and tran- 
quillity from my mind. When feeble infancy was 
thine, with what rapture I watched the pleasurable 
smile playing on thy health-flushed check ; it was 
then my heart bounded with ecstacy, and ante-dated 
the joys of youth and the happiness of manhood, 
I thought thou wouldst have been the pillar of my 
old age ; L thought thou wouldst have supperted 
my tottering, declining life, when the extinguishing 
hand of time had quenched the fervor of vitality. 
But, ah! these love-built hopes are gone forever— 
shey are buried in the humid earth with thee. No 
more [hear thy voice !_ no more I mark thy spright- 
ly eye :-—thy voice is silent a3 the grave, and thy 
eye fixed by the rigid power of death. Scarce 
more than eighteen years had rolled around thy 
head before the ** grim monster” came and snatch- 
ed thee from the world. Thou wert stricken as the 
tender sapling scathed by the lightning’s fiery bolt. 
© Death ! thou art the destroyer of a mother’s bliss! 
But still, amid all my sorrow, I will say, 

** Worms may banquet on that frame, 
And ruin feed on what was fair :— 

Back to the skies from whence it came, 
The soul recalled, shali flourish there.” 

With these words shevended, and, taking her lit- 
tle daughter by the hand, slowly retired. OLLO. 
MANNERS & CUSTOMS. 





EXTRACTS FROM pv Lieek’s RESIDENCE IN 









‘© The first sight of a milliner’s shop m 
yaise a sinile on the face of a newly arrive 
cr. Twenty or thirty brawny fellows, o 
plexions, with mustachios, are expose 
street, employed in decorating dresses, sewingymus- 
jin gowns, making flowers and trimming caps and 
other articies of female attire ; whilst, periihe at 
the next door, a number of poor girls are ) ir 
knees on the floor, engaged in the Iaborious cil 
pation of grinding chocplate, which is here always 
performed by hand. The druggists’ and apotheca- 
ries’ trades must also be excellent ones; their pri- 
ces are exorbitant. I paid a dollar per pound for 
the article used in preparing my birds, which in Eu- 
rope is sold for fourpence ; and yet the ingredients | 
are the produce of the country. Hops sell here for 
two shillings and sixpence per ounce, and other 
drugs in proportion. Cabinet work is very inferior 4 





and expensive at Mexioe: they have few of the 


tools employed in Europe, and mahogany or a good 
substitute is scarcely known. Most of the chairs in 
the best houses are made in the United States. It 
will be learned with surprise that in this country the 
saw, except a small hand frame, is still unknown ; 
every plank used in the erection of all the Spanish 
American cities is hewn by Indians, with light axes, 
from the solid trees, which make each but one 
board. Coach-making excels all other mechanical 
arts practised at Mexico ; their vehicles are well put 
together, of handsome forms, and well finished ;— 
the best painters in the country are employed in 
their decorations, and the gilding and varnish equal 
to what is done in Europe, whence the handles and 
ornamental parts in metal are procured. 

**Of carvers in wood there are many, as every 
house has a statue of a saint or a mandonna painted, 
generally superbly dressed. The art of engraving 
on stone is unknown in Mexico; but the Indians 
greatly excel in modelling and working in wax.— 
The specimens of different tribes with their cos- 
tumes, with the habiliments of the gentry, which I 





brought over, will amply testify their merits in this | 


department. They also model fruit and vegetables 
in a-beautiful manner. A lady at Puebla de los An- 
gelos, executes, in a singular style, from pieces of 
old linen cloth, groups of comic figures, some of 
which I have also brought to England. Such was 
her skill, that from only having seen me for a short 
time, on my first passing through the city, I was sur- 
prised’to find, on my return, that she had executed 
a portrait of me in this style, which was immediate- 
ly recognized by my friends.” 





ay ep ps i ? ~~ ATA AAEE 
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As the meanest scrap of gauze, of bead, or of 
tinsel, looks beautiful and costly through the mir- 
rox of the kaleidoscope, so does the most common 
and dreary scene acquire attraction and value, when 
beheld through the beautifying medium of grati- 
fied affection, and in the society of those whom we 
tenderly love. 

re * ele 
MARRIAGE. 

I have often remarked the eagerness of all class- 
es of people, to read or hear the accounts of mar- 
riages. So! John has taken to himself a wife,’ 
criesone. ‘*Ah! there has been a wedding,’ cries 
another. ‘ Lack-a-day !’ exclaims an old Indy, ‘So 
Betty has got a husband at last,’ and each is anx- 
ious to know all the particulars—who married them 
—who was there—how the bride was dressed, and 
soon. On such occasions, I have particularly noti- 
ced that the men seem to sympathize chiefly with 
the bridegroom, from the cause probably that “ 
has been, or expects to be, in the same delicate an 
interesting situation of the persons for whom their 
sympathies are excited. ‘The reason is not difficult 
to explain. There is no circumstance in life half so 
interesting as that of entering into the holy bond of 
wedlock. A choice is made of a G6mpanion for life, 
for good or evil, for prosperity or adversity, for weal 
or wo, or, in the good 6ld set terms of the ceremo- 
nial, ‘for better or for worse.’ Then too, the new 


Ab byte 


| 





kaleidescope of Hope, it presents to the young ima- 
gination an infinite variety of splendid and beauti- 
ful imagery, which charms like the Persian Genii, 
in the Fairy Tales. The young man hopes his turn 
may come, and I dare not sketch the picture his fan- 
cy draws. The girl, from budding fifteen through 
blushing twenty up to ripened womanhood, feels, 
as she hears the account of a wedding, a soft thrill, 
vibrating like the treble chord of a piano, through 
every nerve of her susceptible frame. Her bosom 
throbs quicker, she breathes with a hurried respi 
ration, vet not painfully ; no image that she need 
blush for, ever casts its passing form across her pure 
mind, yet she blushes; her eye brightens ; her lips 
assume a deeper stain of the strawberry ; she laughs 
and wonders what ails her, for how is she interested 
The old married people are diffcrently affected, and 
yet they are affected. Memory is busily employed, 
brushing away the cobwebs of Time (and that Time 
is a very industrious spider) from the picture of 
their connubial bliss. The husband chucks his dea 
ry under the chin, and, instead of addressing him 
self to her as ‘ Mrs. Maultey,’ or whatever her name 
be, calls hervirgin name— My dear Lucy Howard,’ 
and she answers witha modest caress, which speaks 
most eloquently of the days gone by.-—Meanwhile, 
the old Bachelor and old Maid, forget the chair is 
not big enough for them. The old codger, whom 
no one pities, but every one in turn laughs at as » 
*fusty old bachelor,’ very probably recals to reco! 
lection one whom, in the days of youth, reciprocat 
ed with him the tenderest feelings of affection ; onc 
who listened to the music of his voice with delight ; 
who watched his coming with anxious eye ; whose 
ready ear distinguished the sound of his footstep 
from among a hundred; who loved—promised— 
withered before the nuptial hour gave him the righ‘ 
to pillow her throbbing head in his bosom—and 
died. Or the lone virgin, designated by the unfe@hs 
ing world as an ‘Old Maid,’ may mourn in fe 
depth of suppressed grief, a ruddy youth of manly 
brow and gallant bearing, whom the caverns of the 
ocean have entombed, or who, dead to his plighted 
faith, may have sought in the arms of wealth for that 
happiness which true love can alone impart. All, 
all are interested. 

But the world! what does it care ? those who 
are intent on gain, who worship gold as their God, 
and have no sympathies unconnected with lucre !— 
Verily, they, too, are interested in marriages. —Sit- 
ting in my easy chair, these thoughts were passing 
in my mind, when I dozed, and dreamed a feast was 
getting up, and a large number, it was thought, 
would attend. Hymen entered, lighted by tustorch ; 
a crowd pressed to the door, but no one was admit 
ted until some satisfactory reason was assigned how 
the person came in Hymen’s company. ‘No one 
will doubt,’ said the minister, ‘ my right here, for 
who could have performed the ceremony were I ab 
sent ” and seated himself in a large easy chair.— 
‘My worship,’ said a justice of the peace, * could 
tie the knot as tight as your reverence.” A mer- 
chant followed, with bills of rich silks and every va- 
ricty of elegant patterns for wedding dresses—the 


clothes, the solemn ceremony, the wedding ban- | mantua-maker and tailor close upon his heels.— 
quet, and the nameless delights appertaining there- | ‘They must certainly have bureaus, and probably 
to, render this period of life far more rough «tae cradle,’ sai? a cabinet maker, as he passed along. 
than any other. Looking forward too through tlig@ge And chairs aid settee,’ said the chair maker. As 
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that instant a doctor appeared: Hymen declared 


he could not conceive how a disciple of Esculapius | 


could be considered as belonging to his train. ‘Then 
I have a right too,’ exclaimed a nurse rushing for- 
ward, her left arm bearing a piece of diaper.—A 
shout was now raised by the shoemaker, the poul- 
terer, the victualler, the schoolmaster, and the Lord 
knows who ; among the rest, a printer popped his 
nose in at the door, allured by the delightful savo- 
ry smell of the terrapin and oyster soup—‘it is a 


part of my business to publish the marriages,’ said | 
| there is no name or headstone, the inmate of the 


he. ‘Let therm in—let them in,’ said Hymen ‘for 
it is impossible to tell who is not interested, direct- 
ly or indirectly. Bid them all welcome to the feast ;’ 
and [ awoke. 

On full consideration, I see there is abundant rea- 
son for the interest every body takes in a wedding, 
and L hear it whispered by those who understand 
the signs of the times, that there will be more wed- 
dings the present year and the year to come, than 
there has been for many years past. 





TRIFLERS. 

Aniceris once gave a public specimen 
of his dexterity by driving a carriage 
along straight lines, tothe astonishmentof 
the beholders; but Plato shook his head 
and cried, “this man can have done no- 
thing useful, who has spent so much time 
upon trifles.”” Another shewed his dex- 
terity of hand before Alexander the Great, 
by throwing a heap of peas, through the 
eye of a bodkin, singly, without missing 
once. The man expected a great reward. 
Alexander ordered him a present of peas, 
that he might not want balls for his bau- 
ble. One boasting before Diogenes of 
having won the prize at the course, Di- 
ogenes told him, “ a deer could run much 
faster, yet was a timorous creature.” 





King James II.—A very abusive satire 
in verse, being brought to King James, 
as he was hearing the passages read, he 
repeatedly exclaimed, that if there were 
no more men in England the rogue should 
hang for it. At length, after all the rail- 
ing, finding it conclude with these lines— 

‘*Now God preserve the king, the queen, the 

peers, 

And grant the author long may wear his ears!” 
he was so pleased with them, that he 
burst into laughter, and cried out, “FP 
my soul! so thou shalt for me; thou ¢ 
a bitter knave, but a witty one.” 





RUSTIC COURTSHIP. 


| 
| 
| 
At a rustic merry-making, Roger walt 


seated facing Patty; enamoured of her 
beauty, and stung by the arrows of the 
little god, he only vented his passion in 
sly looks, and now and then touching 
Patty’s toe with his foot under the table. 
Patty, either fearful that the purity of her 
hose might be soiled, or determined to 
make the youth express a passion which 
be appeared so warmly to feel, at length 
exclaimed with spirit, “If you love me, 
why, tell meso; but don’t dirty my stogk- 
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ings: 




















THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


POETRY. 


THE UNKNOWN GRAVE, 

Four months since a dog took his station over a 
grave in the church-yard of St. Bride, Fleet street. 
it has remained since upon the spot, and 1s fed by 
several of the inhabitants, who send him food daily. 
As he will not depart, a house has also been placed 
for him in the church-vard. The animal howls 
when the sound of the organ is heard, and during 
divine service the grave digger takes him to the en- 
gine house. Noone can tell where the dog came 
from. He sits upon a particular grave, but as 





tomb is also unknown.—Lon., paper, April 28,1824. 


From the (London) La Belle Assemblee, 1824. 
It is the grave of one, whose very name 
Hath passed away! We know the Summer Sun 
Shone on him once, and warm’d his joyous blood— 
‘The Spring’s nectareous gale breathed on his cheek, 
And wasted health and pleasure ; days as fair, 
And skies as bright and blue, as smile on us, 
On him too smiled, in all their golden pride— 
Our knowledge goes no farther—Poor unknown 
No tongue can tell his story—’tis a tale 
Unheard by human ear—and unreveal’d 
To human eye—Alas! no pious hand 
Hath raised one fond memorial of love | 
Over that sod! Where are his kindred ? they | 
Who should have soothed him ’mid his mortal | 
pangs, 3 | 
And sweeten’d by their tears the cup of death ? 
Oh! where are they, who closed his faded eyes, 
And followed his cold clay to its last chamber ? 
Are they no more—or did he die forsaken ’ 
Not so—one friend still faithful to the last, 
Clove to him in that hour of agony, 
Watch’d his pale corse, and followed to the tomb 
Him whom he lov’d in life—nor left him then / 
See where he lies upon that lowly grave, 
In sullen sorrow—deaf to every voice, 
Would lure him thence—Hark ! how beneath the 
moon 
He howls a requiem o’er the buried form 
Now hid forever from his grateful eye ! 
Shame on thee man! what are thy hollow friend- 
ships 
Compared to love like this? Come here and learn 
A grateful lesson from yon faithful brute ! 
Ponder on all it teaches—then go hence 
With chastened feelings, and an humble heart. 
L. S. S. 








STANZAS. 
TO MY INFANT BOY. 


By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


Sweet smiling cherub, if for thee, 
Indulgent heaven would grant my prayer, 
And might the threads of destiny, 
Be woven by maternal care ,— 
No golden wishes there should twine, 
lf thy life’s web was wrought by me ; 
Calm, peaceful pleasures should be thine, 
From grandeur and ambition free ! 


} would not ask for courtly grace, 
Around thy polish’d limbs to play, 
Nor beauty’s smile to deck thy face, 
(Giv’n but to lead some heart astray ;) 
I would not ask the wreath of fame, 
Around thy youthful brow to twine ; 
Nor that the Stargsman’s envied name, 
And tinsel#’d honors, should be thine ! 


Ne’er may war’s crimson’d laurels bloom, 
To crown thee with’ a Hero’s wreath ; 
(Like roses smiling o’er a tomb, 
Horror and death, lie hid beneath ;—) 
Nor yet be thine his feverish life, 
On whom the fatal muses smile ; 
The Port, like the Indian wife, 











Oft lights hts own furrereal pile ! 








No!—I would ask that virtue bright, 
May fix thy footsteps ne’er to stray ; 
That meek religion’s holy light, 
May guide thee thro’ life’s desert way ; 
That manly sense and purest truth, ~ 
(A breast contentment’s chosen shrine,) 
May thro’ the slipp’ry paths of youth, 
Unstain’d, untarnish’d, still be thine ! 


That love’s chaste flame—that friendship’s glov 
May kindle in thy gen’rous breast ; 
That peace which greatness ne’er can know, 
Be thy calm pillow’s nightly guest ; 
Sweet smiling infant ! if for thee, 
indulgent heav’n, would hear my pray’r : 
Thus, should the web of destiny, 
Be woven by a mother’s care ! 


FROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

The following singular lines have just been pub 
lished in Arlist’s Pocket Magazine, together with 
a fac simile of his Lordship’s writing. 

STANZAS. 
I heard thy fate without a tear, 
Thy loss with scarce a sigh ; 


And yet thou wert surpassing dcar—- 
Too loved of all to die. 


I know not what hath seared mine eve . 
The tears refuse to start ; 

But every drop its lids deny, 
Falls dreary on my heart. 


Yes—deep and heavy, one by one. 
They sink and turn to care, 

As caverned waters wear the stone, 
Yet, dropping, harden there. 


They cannot petrify more fast, 
Than feelings sunk remain, 
Which coldly fixed, regard the past. 
But never melt again. BYRON. 





BLUE EYED MARY. 
Come tell me, blue ey’d stranger, 
Say whither dost thou roam ; 
O’er this wide world a ranger, 
Hast thou no friends, no home ” 


They call’d me blue ey’d Mary, 
When friends and fortune smil’d, 
But ah! how fortunes vary, 
I now am sorrow’s child. 


Come here, Ill buy thy flowers; 
And ease thy hapless lot ; 

Still wet withumorning showers, 
Vil buy—forget, me not. 


Kind Sir, then take these posies, 
They’re fading like my youth ; 
But never like those roses, 
Shall wither Mary’s truth, 





Look up thou poor forsaken ! 

V’ll give thee house and home ; 
And if ’m net mistaken, 

Thou’lt never wish to roam. 


. Born thus to weep my fortune, 
Tho’ poor I’ll virtuous prove ; 
I early learnt this caution, 
That pity is not love. 


No, no, sweet blue ey’d stranger, 
I’ll give thee hand and heart, 
Be not a friendless ranger, 
We never more will part. 


Once more I’m happy Mary, 
Once more has fortune smil’d + 

Who ne’er from virtue vary, 
May yet be fortune’s child. 


